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The Library Assistant 
A Message from the President 


HE War after the War-to-end-war is upon us. Those of us who 

are left at our posts will remember that we have the recorded 

knowledge of all ages in our charge, and see to it that we keep 
that commitment inviolate. If through desolation and tribulation the world 
does not ultimately advance, then we have failed in our basic purpose. 

By its very nature, our Association is bound to suffer much from the 
present circumstances. To all those who must turn their backs for a time 
on professional matters we wish God-speed and a safe return. When the 
guns cease to speak, and quieter voices can be heard, let us all resolve to 
carry with greater determination than ever the torches of Knowledge, 
which must never be allowed to fall unheeded from the hands of those who 
“ after life’s fitful fever” can run no more. 

A. LteweLLyn Carver. 


“hie” 


Fditorial and Announcements 


T has not yet been found possible to hold a meeting of the A.A.L. 
| Fe owing to urgent demands on the time of the Honorary Officers. 
Arrangements are afoot to hold a meeting early in November, however, 
and a full report of the proceedings will be published in the December 
ASSISTANT. 
~wuer 


Members of the Association are reminded that the Editor is always 
willing to consider contributions. It is disquieting, to say the least, to find 
that the steady stream of articles and letters hitherto received has dried up 
during the last six weeks. Can it be that the slogan of “ business as usual ” 
does not apply to library assistants ? 


“ee” 


We are asked to announce the following courses in preparation for the 
examinations of the Library Association. They will be held at the Fulham 
Commercial Institute, Childerley Street, S.W.6. 

For Final Examination, 1940. 


Bibliography ‘ ‘ ; ° . Tuesday, 4 to 6 p.m. 
Library Administration . , . . Wednesday, 4 to 6 p.m. 
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The Library Assistant 
For Intermediate Examination. 
Cataloguing and Classification . . . Wednesday, 4 to 6 p.m. 
For Elementary Examination. 
Cataloguing and Classification . 
.Accession Methods ‘ 
Elementary Library Administration 
English Literary History . , 
Apply to Principal at the Institute. 


Wednesday, 3 to 6 p.m. 


“suse” 


It is hoped that Divisional Secretaries will continue to advise us of 
activities in their sections, whether bibliographical or war-like. Miss 
Exley will contribute her usual article in the next number of the 
AssISTANT. 

“we” 

Congratulations are due to Miss Carnell, who is on her way to New 
Zealand to take up a post as liaison officer for the county libraries. Miss 
Carnell has been one of our most valued contributors, and our readers 
will wish her success in her new post. The “ County Scene” articles 
will be resumed shortly. 

“wer 


The Evolution of a Non-borrower 
K. A. L. ROBERTS 


HIS paper is an attempt to find a basic reason for the low percentage 

of population which borrows books for home reading from our 

public libraries. It is an enquiry into the causes of the situation, 
and does not attempt to state a remedy. As justification for my term 
“low percentage,” I would call your attention to the use, by the President 
of the Library Association at the Annual Conference this year, of 15 per 
cent. as an average figure—a figure also used by other speakers. I am in- 
formed on creditable authority that actually the figure is probably nearer 
20 per cent., but no current correct figure for the country is available, 
For this reason, I am adopting 15 per cent. throughout this paper, realizing 
that either 15 per cent. or 20 per cent. is disgracefully low. 

This figure is inaccurate, in that it is based on a percentage of total 
population, not of the persons who could borrow. But when we have 
corrected for all those very young people, old people, and other persons 
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incapable of reading, we still find that at least 6o per cent. of the population 
is unaware of the advantages we offer, or alternately does not think that we 
do offer advantages. We may argue that we are doing good work among 
our 15 per cent., and that if we continue to do so we shall gradually increase 
our membership. I doubt this, and I suggest we ought to examine very 
carefully our complacency in accepting this figure as evidence of our value 
tothe community. Agreed that we also provide various reference and other 
services which have ultimate incalculable value to the community ; still | 
ask whether a rate-supported service is justified if it can attract only some 
15 per cent. of the 75 per cent. who could use it. 

And the regrettable fact is that in many cases the non-users are not 
using an alternative supply of books. Some 5 per cent. of our population 
probably borrows from the subscription libraries. In most cases they are 
people who come from the professional and more prosperous business 
classes, and the retired and “ gentle folk.” They are readers of the Odserver 
and The Sunday times, anxious to get the most recent novels and the more 
expensive biographies and travel books. A glance through a “ Boots’” 
or “ Smith’s ” Second-hand Book List shows beyond argument what class 
of books is provided. I have in mind one very pleasant lady of my ac- 
quaintance, a schoolmistress, who admits that she borrows her novels from 
Boots’ and frequently comes into the public library and chats about what 
she has read, suggesting that this or that—often a travel book costing 25s. 
soon to be obtained for 10s.—is worth while buying for the library. She 
comes to us for books for research for her school. I am happy to serve 
her and often thank Messrs. Boots for their services to her. I feel certain 
that if there were no Boots’, and she could only borrow from us, and the 
Odserver still went on boosting book after book each week, the relations 
between the lady and myself would not be on their present happy footing. 

We may add a further 5 per cent. of people who borrow from the 2d. 
libraries, usually located in the nearest tobacconist’s or stationer’s; to 
these I also offer a vote of thanks. The trash which they stock saves people 
asking for it in our public libraries. Though, as a serious-minded member 
of the community, I much regret that there are people who have so lost their 
way as to inflict this useless rubbish on their minds. 

There now remains some 50 per cent. who apparently do not read— 
books. It is concerning this 50 per cent. that I desire to make my enquiries. 


Here I propose to delve into history. 
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In the period before printed books, the art of reading was limited to a 
very small proportion of the community, and, the ruling class excepted, in 
each village it was usually only the priest who could read. The people, 
however, were not story-less, for they had a long heritage of ballads and 
poetry, sagas and folk tales, handed on from generation to generation, and 
also read publicly by the itinerant singer, a man who occupied a position 
uncomprehended to-day by the average person, who regards a ballad singer 
asa beggar. I think I may say that in those days these wanderers were 
often the intelligentsia, and that in no derogatory sense. Nor were our 
eatly villagers uneducated. There seems to be an idea amongst people of 
to-day, and an idea which is as prevalent in the library profession as any- 
where else, that education is something which started with the Act of 1870. 
I say here and now, and I am going to say it very forcibly, that in my 
opinion education in its true sense can have nothing to do with any Act. 
lam going to ask you, while reading this paper, to accept that education is 
allied to culture, and that that man is educated who can live his life fully and 
be capable of doing anything that he may be called upon to do, either in his 
work or his private life; who can understand what goes on around him, 
and appreciate it; who can take an intelligent interest in all things and 
people, and who, more than anything else, does not act like a machine. 

Referring back to our villager, I suggest that he was probably more 
educated than any of us ever will be. I am not an advocate of a “ Back to 
Feudalism ” movement, but I do feel that, despite the hardships of their way 
of life, the brutality of much of the social system, and the high disease rate, 
more people were educated then than now. 

As the printed book began to oust the manuscript, we find that learning, 
meaning book knowledge—often something superfluous to man’s life, 
though used aright a very desirable attribute—became more general. This 
again was chiefly in the upper and ruling classes and in the clergy, but we 
do find that by 1600 a knowledge of reading and writing was not infrequent 
amongst tradesmen’s sons, and the printed literature began to take the place 
of the travelling story-teller. We find also that, as countries became more 
advanced in the commercial world, there began to grow up a class of people 
relying on learning for their knowledge, and knowing little of their cultural 
background. 

By 1800 an industrial class had begun to take shape ; a class which soon 
became a race of machine-minders. There was no cultural education for 
these people, for they were effectively cut off from the land, which had been 
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their spiritual home, by the crudity of the industry and the avariciousness 
of their employers. Books were now well established, and the ability to 
read was more widespread. The county people—by far the larger pro. 
portion—were still backed by their own craftsman-education, and those 
of them who could read valued their ability to do so and the books they 
possessed. 

As the industrialization of the country and people took place, we find 
that a cry grew up for “ education ” in the meaning of ability to read and 
write. This cry came from various groups. First, and most important, it 
came from a group of influential men who, realizing what reading meant to 
them, desired that it should be used to improve the lot of the unfortunate 
“ factory” hands. Those who have read Wellard’s Book selection will 
remember that he proves that a similar movement from the intelligentsia 
started the “ Public Library Movement.” The second group who de- 
manded “ Education for All” was comprised of those amongst the indus- 
trialized townspeople who felt their lack of culture, and thought that 
ability to read and write might prove a key to “education.” The third 
group consisted of the country people, who desired a substitute for their 
story-teller and ballad singer, now fast fading away. 

I am indicting the Industrial Age for much, I know, but I believe, and 
I think anyone who studies history other than a list of battles will find also, 
that the loss of education to the people who have been entramelled in the 
machine age is more serious than is usually realized. We find these people, 
motivated by profit seeking and economic causes, leaving their heritage to 
take up a new life which exhausted them physically and mentally and gave 
them nothing in return but the right to buy just sufficient food to continue 
the struggle. As they became more unhappy, and even went to the length 
of rioting, an urge came for education. Unfortunately, by the time that 
education, in the sense of reading and writing, was granted to all, the idea 
of culture in education was lost. Several generations of townspeople had 
gone by and a class of people existed who were mentally bewildered. 

Unfortunately, the intelligentsia in the struggle for “ Education for All,” 
although well-meaning, had not thought for what the average person was 
to be educated. The country child up to 100 years ago was educated in 
an admirable manner to be an agricultural labourer, and moreover a person 
of intelligence. He may have suffered many an injustice at the hands of his 


rulers, but he led a life which was sufficient for his physical and mental needs. [ 
“Education for All” was a fine-sounding slogan, but any cultura f 
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background on which it could be built had been quite effectively destroyed. 
And so everyone was gradually taught to read and write, although few 
people had any idea why they were so taught. The industrial and com- 
mercial rulers soon learnt that the general ability to read and write was 
advantageous to them and they supported “ education ” up to a certain age. 
Now, some 100 years after the first Government support for education, we 
give every child a knowledge of how to read and how to write. For what 
they are to use these gifts is no concern of the education authorities as such, 
though many of the educationalists of this country are perturbed by the 
situation they have helped to create. 

You know and I know that many a child leaves school at fourteen (still 
fourteen despite the latest Education Act) able to read a newspaper, an 
advertisement, a thriller or a love story, probably paper-backed, to swallow 
them all and come back for more and never question their veracity, or even 
attempt to realize their value. Through industrialism and education we 
have started to create a world of robots. Even the countryman is not 
untainted. In England at any rate a declining agriculture is pushing the 
country child into the town, already equipped with a good part of the town 
child’s so-called “‘ education.” Furthermore, since wages in industry are 
often higher, there is a pull towards the town and, even more lamentable, 
the townsman’s “ sops,” his tawdry newspapers, his half-baked films, his 
pernicious advertisements, his “ cheap ” pleasures, are being lauded to the 
countryman as the worthwhile things of life, and I regret to say that in 
many cases the younger generation, school-educated, is accepting them 
as such. 

Somewhere in this unsatisfactory state I have described is to be found 
the key to the number of non-borrowers. I have not, intentionally at any 
tate, wished to prove that the ability to read and write and all modern 
school education is necessarily evil, but I do think that under present 
conditions it is a great danger. And it is a situation which is being ex- 
ploited by various not disinterested bodies of men. 

Although probably the average librarian has not wholly overcome the 
disadvantage of his education, I think that he is at heart interested in the 
well-being of his fellow men, and thus desires that all men should have know- 
ledge of books and the freedom of thought that such a knowledge encour- 
ages. 

I think, also, that there is a fear amongst the rulers of this and all 
countries that, with a system of education which would make man actually 
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think for himself, there would soon be a demand for changes. The country- 
man of 100 years ago was so completely shut off from all effective com- 
munication with the Government of his country that, presented with a 
fait accompli, he usually grumbled, but accepted it. What else could he 
do ?—it usually never affected his own life very much, and isolationism 
breeds contempt for government. To-day, with our speed of transport, the 
man in the street might be much more of a danger to a Government if it 
were not for the fact that he can read. As a method of keeping people just 
about satisfied with their lot, there is much to be said for the present state of 
affairs. Because you know that these people who pass through our school 
do read when they have left school. But what? When you consider the 
average daily newspaper you can realize what education means. 

To illustrate this : 

In January of this year an arrangement was made by a head master of a 
nearby elementary school to bring to my own library groups of thirty 
boys for talks on books. Talks to schools are, of course, common, but 
these were different, in that the head master was perturbed by the number 
of boys who never read anything but “ twopenny bloods,” and thought 
that a talk in the bookish atmosphere of a library actually on what books 
might mean would probably do good. 

We had three sets of boys, all age twelve to fourteen. It is a working- 
class district and very few of the boys from the school ever go on to 
secondary schools for economic reasons, and probably because the stock 
is not very good. I gave the talks. I found that in each group there were 
not more than three boys who borrowed from the library. The school is 
about seven minutes away! In one of the groups none of the boys 
borrowed. In all groups some of them had occasionally taken out books. 
Reasons for ceasing were haltingly given: in some cases fines were the 
cause, but more often disinterest seemed to be responsible. I was perturbed, 
because I had thought that our junior library was a good one. 

A lecture seemed out of place, so I chatted to them on what they read 
and did in their spare time. Whether or not it was passed on from boy to 
boy that it kept me quiet to say that they read The Wizard and such, I do 
not know, but in nearly every group twenty-nine out of the thirty agreed 
that they read 2d. magazines, and most of them had one or more in their 
pockets. It was not unusual for a boy to read three or four in a week by 
“ swapping.” Some of them were “ keen” on adventure stories, rather 
less on “ school” stories. Some of the older boys had already started 
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reading the American magazines of the kind sold at Woolworth’s. All of 
them went to the pictures at least once a week and preferred adventure 
films, the less “‘ luv” the better. On an average they seem to have spent 
about 5d. a week on magazines and films. I asked for opinions as to why 
they did not save money by borrowing from the library, and usually 
received no reply. They suggested that their tales were more exciting than 
library books—a statement I did not attempt to dispute, though I read 
passages to show that quite a few library books were better written and yet 
could be very thrilling. So far as I was concerned, the tragedy was not 
that they did not read, but that even I could not see what good reading 
would be to them. I started out by thinking it would be of use. But when 
I found that very few of these boys were going to be anything more than 
factory hands and were going to be satisfied with their state, I began to 
wonder what good reading the books in the public library would do them. 
Not that they were not intelligent. They were, and I congratulate the 
head master on his method of education. But all these boys were going 
into a factory or a shop—what good would reading do them? I tried the 
not unusual dodge of suggesting that we had a good stock of technical 
books which might help them to get good jobs. On the whole it failed, 
because they knew that the chances are weighted against them, and they 
did not know this consciously, but as some kind of background to all their 
ations. I do not know what good I did for the boys, but they showed me 
where our borrowers were not coming from. 

I have probably drawn from this experience just sufficient to support my 
own theory ; but I have not falsified the facts. These boys could all read, 
they none of them lived more than ten minutes from the Library, they all 
came past the library several times each week ; in fact, most of them went 
toa picture house 200 yards up the road, in which case they had to pass our 
doors. Their education is fitting them only too admirably for the lives 
they are to lead. These boys came for a whole afternoon, some half an 
hour of which they had for their own examination of the books. They 
were interested and asked many questions, but I think the shadow of employ- 
ment was already affecting them. The world of books has nothing to do 
with much of modern life. 

As a book lover I find this deplorable. Furthermore; I feel that reading 
amongst the classics and the sincere books of the present day would be of 
incalculable value for the mental welfare of everyone. But I realize that 
ifeveryone had a mind clear enough to read and understand what we would 
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call the worthwhile books, a revolution would soon take place. Books 
are the written form of man’s expressions of his ideas. Rulers do not like 
ideas. Not even their own. 

Education, as meant by the reformers of the early nineteenth century, 
has turned out to be a weapon used against the very people it was to defend. 
Most of you will believe me when I say that in Germany and Russia 
education is being used as a method of propaganda to support the governing 
power. Rather fewer of you will believe me when I say that in democratic 
England you have all been just as cleverly spoon-fed with belief in the 
supremacy of your own country. After contemplating the deceptions of 
my own education, I find it easy to appreciate why education is clever 
enough to muddle most people’s minds so effectively, that, in their mature 
years, they are incapable of reasoned thinking, and take refuge in what | 
recently saw described as “ cultivating their gardens” or their “ Little. 
woods.” 

Now let us turn from the study of the education of the child to the 
contemplation of the finished product. All evolutionary theory leads from 
the earliest history of the raw material onwards until we are presented with 
the article of to-day. And as it is this product of education whom we know 
as our non-borrower, let me just turn the microscope on him for a short while, 

I know one family, father a carpenter, two daughters, the finished 
products of an average elementary school, whose interests seem to be 
divided between wireless and films. Mother and younger daughter know 
the inside history of every film and radio star. The wireless is usually to 
be found switched on if you call on them, and dance music, variety shows, 
and emasculated versions of the lighter classics form a running background 
to their life. Ido not think any member of the family reads books of any 
sort. Magazines are not uncommon, but even they are not bought 
regularly. As a family they are generous and warm-hearted, but not one 
of them has a single thought of his or her own, and I cannot see what good 
their education has done them. 

A second family of my acquaintance deserves more comment. Here 
a normal couple, man engaged in the motor trade, and, on their own, quite 
intelligent, although they are not capable of any prolonged piece of reasoned 
thinking and execute their actions by rote, gave their only child what is 
usually known as a decent education: elementary school, secondary 
school, high school. Yet that boy is even more banal than his parents. 
He plays tennis, table tennis, and dances. His recreations, whilst probably 
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keeping his body in training, stultify his mind, and the only reading he ever 
does is in text-books for his accountant’s examinations. 

Family number thtee is definitely “‘ working-class,” father and son in a 
factory, daughter soon will be. Their recreations are wireless, though but 
spasmodically, football matches, other people doing the playing, films, and 
such mild excitement as gambling on horse-racing and a weekly contribu- 
tion in support of the Littlewood Exchequer may give. Reading, apart 
from the newspaper, does not exist, and even in the newspaper it is only 
the highly flavoured articles that can tickle their coarsened palate. 

Now it may be that ability to read, or to read sincere literature, is not a 
valuable possession in this world, if one has equally good alternatives. As 
librarians I suppose we automatically disagree with any suggestion that 
reading is not essential to the well-being of a man’s mind. I am not going 
to offer an opinion one way or the other, but I do say that if a person does 
think for himself, his recreations will then be suitable for his needs, and it is 
just possible that reading might not be one of his more prominent recrea- 
tions. Looking at my specimen families, I cannot see any trace of craft in 
their work or any trace of culture in their recreations. All three families 
are spoon-fed, incapable of reasoned speech or thought, incapable of amus- 
ing themselves, incapable of producing anything themselves which has any 
permanent value. They are typical productions from our schools. But 
I believe that their stock is good and, given the right chances, they would be 
living peor e instead of automata. 

I am conscious that in concluding this paper here, I am leaving out much 
which could be included on the subject of persons who do not use the 
public library. Mr. R. L. W. Collison, in the April Lrsrary AssIsTANt, 
covered admirably the “‘ Gentle art of losing borrowers ” ; there is more to 
be said on the gentle art of attracting borrowers, of making facilities known 
and of the art of providing facilities in the right place on a low income. 
But I think I have given a reasonable account of why the man-in-the-street 
does not use the public library. 
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Valuations 
R. L. W. COLLISON 


|: is too early yet to ascertain what effect the war will have on library 
publicity, but it may safely be surmised as disastrous. At a time when 
costs of paper and printing are rising rapidly, library incomes are 
diminishing, and there is a tendency in every librarian to cut down on 
binding and stationery before touching the sacred item of books. In the 
next few months, therefore, it will be interesting to see what libraries can do 
at minimum costs: the duplicator will undoubtedly come back into 
popularity, and the lessons we have learnt from such masters of the Gestetner 
as Rugby and Sheffield may well help to improve our standards in this 
direction. There will not be much room for artistic printing and typo- 
graphical extravagances, but neat, unassuming, and dignified print can usually 
be bought at even the lowest prices and in the long run we may well be the 
gainers. 

In the meantime, the material under discussion is largely pre-war, and 
what has arrived during the past weeks was certainly commissioned in the 
summer. Among the batch of publications to hand are no less than twenty- 
two annual reports, and these include some of the greatest libraries in the 
land. It is fitting to mention first the annual report of the National Central 
Library, which still suffers under great financial difficulties. About £3,000 
was spent on books, but there is still not enough money available to make 
the Adult Class Department adequate to deal with the many demands made 
upon it. In these days it is probable that the National Central Library and 
the Regional Bureaux will be relied upon more and more to supply the 
deficiencies which small book funds will be unable to cover, and it is there- 
fore essential that libraries as a body should determine immediately how a 
minimum annual income of £20,000 can be raised to enable the N.C.L. to 
function in a satisfactory manner. A pleasing illustration of the new 
Bureau of American Bibliography shows the vast card catalogue which 
saves so many visits to the British Museum and to which outside bodies are 
more often turning for the obscurer problems of international publishing. 
A tribute is paid to the high standard of bibliographical records in Germany 
and to the generous response which German libraries have made to requests 
for books: “‘ The N.C.L. has not infrequently obtained a non-German book 
from Germany after it has failed to borrow a copy from the country in which 
it was published.” In fact, Germany lent more books to England than 
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all the rest of the countries of the world put together. A surprising list is 
given of thirty libraries, each more than 20,000 population, who do not yet 
co-operate ; among them we find Blackpool, West Ham, and Willesden, 
all of which have populations greatly in excess of 100,000. _It is equally 
surprising to find that some of the great Metropolitan boroughs, such as 
Westminster, Wandsworth, Greenwich, and Lewisham, still lend only to 
libraries within the area of the London County Council—some of these 
libraries are known to possess special collections of great bibliographical 
value whose resources might lend great aid to provincial libraries without 
restricting in the least the demands of their own readers. 

Liverpool’s total issues of over seven million tend to take away one’s 
breath, and the whole report is on a similar scale. The list of lectures is 
full of great names, of which Ella K. Maillart, E. Allison Peers, and A. F. 
Tschiffely are the plums. Out of a total expenditure of £74,000, £11,300 
is spent on books, salaries and wages taking a further £24,5;00—not too 
large an amount for a staff of 291. The illustrations are mostly devoted to 
local prints and museum and art gallery acquisitions, the libraries being fully 
covered in a brochure issued at the Library Association Conference. Among 
them is a very pleasing portrait by Augustus John of “ Two Jamaican 
Girls.” 

A service to which most libraries aspire rather than attain is admirably 
illustrated in Sheffield’s latest report, which shows the title pages of two 
technical works to which typewritten notes have been added explaining 
the scope of later editions in stock, and a similar method has been followed 
in more detail with regard to the bowdlerized and complete translations of 
Mein Kampf. One of the rare and interesting experiments of the library 
is the commissioning of technical translations on behalf of groups of mem- 
bers who share the costs. Sheffield rightly feels that the work should 
not be limited to the city, and is negotiating with A.S.L.I.B. to establish a 
national “ pool ” of specialist translations. 

Leeds continues to do excellent work under difficult conditions ; build- 
ing of the Central Library, Art Gallery, and Museum—of a model of which 
an excellent photograph appeared in the previous report—has been post- 
poned, and plans for a larger Commercial and Technical Library have been 
turned down. Issues and borrowers are well up on the previous year, two 
branches have been closed (an evening service replacing them), and a new 
and extremely popular branch opened at Sheepscar. In the main the report 
records the consolidation of positions rather than spectacular advances, 
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but it is easy to see that a thorough watch is maintained on all aspects of the 
library system and that anomalies are carefully being removed. The 
expenditure on the branch libraries system shows that only £4,700 out of a 
total of £24,000 is spent on books, and it is urged that a larger book fund 
is essential in future years. 

For personal reasons I always experience an added excitement in opening 
Hendon’s reports, and in noting the developments in reading in a suburb 
whose aspect changes daily. Fields which were quiet and cowridden five 
years ago are covered by long rows of houses and concrete roads, and here 
and there a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century farm survives amid a medley 
of “ baronial halls” and “ spacious palaces” of a later age. The large 
influx of refugees into this rich North London district has caused the demand 
for French books to be eclipsed by a greater demand for German literature. 
Issues from the Golders Green branch are only: slightly below those of 
Central itself. ‘‘ A year ago the number of books lent by one library to 
another in the system averaged 200 a month. That average is now 325.” 
Part of the success of the library service is undoubtedly due to the generous 
proportion of book to total expenditure, £5,278 being spent on books out 
of a total of £20,175 for a population of 161,000. One especial feature of 
the report is the School Libraries account, £805 being spent on the depart- 
ment (serving thirty-four schools), of which, I believe, half is defrayed 
by the Education Department and the remainder by the Board of Education. 

The Yorkshire Regional System, it will be remembered, differs from the 
usual Regional Bureaux’ practice in not having a paid staff or a union 
catalogue. The scheme is operated from four large libraries who supply 
the bulk of the requests, the remainder being passed on to the constituent 
libraries and the N.C.L. The bulk of the £300 subscribed each year goes 
to the N.C.L., a small amount, sufficient to cover postages and stationery, 
being retained. Loans have increased greatly and the system appears to 
be working very efficiently, although it would appear from the statistics 
that the machinery involved has the effect of imposing a certain time-lag on 
the more difficult requests. 

From Leicester come two annual reports: one from the county and the 
other from the city. Leicester City reports a very large increase in issues, 
to a new total of one and a half million. A new building on the Park 
Estate is nearing completion and much may be expected from it if it is to 
rival the recent St. Barnabas branch, already by far the most popular branch 
in the system. Leicester County has opened a small branch at Market 
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Harborough and has now 219 centres, only six of which have book stocks 
of less than 100 volumes, but 132 of which have less than 250. Seventy- 
four adult classes are supplied with books and the independent authority of 
Melton Mowbray borrows 1,000 books a year, and in addition is allowed 
to make use of the Postal Service. This latter service now accounts for 
15,500 issues: a remarkable increase on the 5,000 issues of 1935. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the usual statistics are lacking, and it is therefore 
impossible to judge the adequacy of expenditure or staff provision. 

An unusual report comes from Macclesfield, for itis the first annual report 

to be published by a library which is over sixty years old. The librarian, 
Mr. Gilbert Berry, takes advantage of the fact to give a concise account of 
the progress made during that period. The system has been subjected to 
a thorough examination, and stock, catalogues, and hours of opening have 
been revised. Dagenham’s report records the incorporation of the town as 
aborough. Issues have increased by over 25,000 to 537,514, and borrowers 
are almost 25 per cent. of the population. School library work has slowed 
up owing to non-co-operation by the Essex Education Committee, but a 
thriving Club for Boys has been started at one branch where models of 
aeroplanes have been built and a large train lay-out assembled. Rotherham 
makes an imposing display on its front page with a list of services rendered, 
which include all the departments of a medium-sized library, and in addition 
thirty-one school libraries, three hospital libraries, and a teachers’ library. 
Issues, for a population of 76,430, reached the high total of 703,369, in 
spite of a short closing period for redecoration. 
__ Devon County is preparing to remove its headquarters to Barley House; 
on the outskirts of Exeter, which will be a great improvement on the 
present adapted building in Cowick Street. Total stock is now 180,821, and 
the comparatively high percentage of non-fiction, sixty-five, demonstrates 
the good standards of one of the more progressive county systems. Issues 
amount to nearly a million and a half, with an increase of nearly fifty thousand 
on the previous year, and three new branches have been opened in small 
towns in the‘county. Devon ‘now spends nearly £12,000 on its libraries, 
Paignton—the largest of eighteen branches—costing almost £1,000 a year 
to maintain. Ninety-eight centres still have book stocks of less than 100 
and 432 centres of less than 250 volumes, out of a total of 472 centres. 

The County Borough of Hastings will be recalled as the only county 
borough to create a library service under the 1919 Act, and accordingly the 
library is administered by the Education Committee. The report makes 
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free use of italics, and throughout presents a distinguished appearance. For 
a population of 64,000, expenditure on books of £1,290 is moderate, a staff 
of thirteen good, and issues of nearly 450,000 satisfactory. The percentage 
of borrowers to population is nearly twenty-seven. From Kent County 
comes a very interesting report from Herne Bay Branch. Nearly a third of 
the population is registered as readers. The building has been extended 
and appears to be very well equipped for a population of less than 20,000, 
Issues have decreased slightly owing to the closing of the library for 
alterations, but 133 visitors made use of the Holiday Facilities scheme for 
borrowing books on their own towns’ tickets. 

Kearsley Branch in Lancashire, which serves about 10,000 population, 
needs a new building in a more advantageous position. Like other 
branches in the same county, Kearsley is very active in extension work, 
and conducts discussion groups and play readings and issues bulletins. 
The first annual report from Bridlington shows a percentage of borrowers of 
nearly forty, excluding children. Reservations at 4,924 are exceptionally 
high, and an annual issue of 263,936 for a population of 21,460 is very good, 
especially when it is realized that this was achieved with a staff of four. 
The city of Wakefield gives a welcome puff to Recommended books, which 
it circulates together with a duplicated bulletin and many reading lists. An 
offer to co-operate with the West Riding County Library in serving the 
surrounding districts was rejected, but seventy-six readers appreciate the 
library sufficiently to be willing to pay a subscription. The new Junior 
Library was opened since the period under review: it is a large room 
and its popularity will probably be evident in next year’s statistics. 

Wrexham’s report is notable for its size and for the inclusion in its 
statistics of one honorary assistant. The town seems to have a very large 
representation on the committee and numerous sub-committees, as is the 
case in many of the smaller systems. The staff frequently provides trans- 
lations of letters in five foreign languages, of which we may be sure one is 
Welsh, and the librarian was of assistance to Croydon Libraries in the 
selection of a small stock of Welsh literature. It is proposed to establish a 
joint Borough and County Museum at Wrexham, but recent events have 
brought about its postponement. Middlesbrough has reversed the usual 
method of putting statistics at the end of the report, and the effect is good, 
owing perhaps to the excellent production which is only slightly marred by 
some unnecessary rules beneath sub-headings. Issues amount to nearly a 
million and the daily average to almost 3,000. School, intermediate, and 
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junior libraries are provided and are justified by an issue of well over 300,000. 

Barking has registered nearly a third of the population as borrowers 
and its issues and income are in proportion. One interesting point is the 
opening of the Reading Rooms on Sundays, when an average of 250 people 
use them—a similar success is, I believe, being experienced in Glasgow. 
Eastbourne, as a “ frontispiece” to its report, drives home the cost and use 
of its libraries by comparative figures for the last five years. An old custom 
of putting the new books on the shelves every Monday morning was 
abolished and with it the queues which arose! The giant Metropolitan 
borough of Js/ington sends only a statistical summary of its work, but issues 
of a million and a half are worthy of more details than they are here accorded, 
Those who have visited this system will realize the important part played by 
the lecture halls in this crowded area, and it is not surprising to find that 415 
bookings were made in a single year, the resultant income being a great 
factor in the library’s finances. 

Owing to the necessity for using only a certain amount of space each 
month, it is necessary to hold over till next issue the many bulletins which 
have accrued since the summer. Chief among these are some well-produced 
work from Bristol, Paddington, Fulham, and the Regent Street Polytechnic to 
which justice shall be done. In the meanwhile it is of interest to print below 
Miss Pickles’ remarks on county library publicity : 

“I want to challenge your remark that an introduction to the library’s 
service should be done for the whole county. 

“ The Kent County Library has produced a pamphlet giving particulars 
of the county service, but a pamphlet to cover the conditions affecting student 
postal borrowers, village centres, part-time branches, and full-time libraries 
giving a service equal to that of many a city, cannot be produced satis- 
factorily. I would agree that every county should allow for the cost of 
printing material, introducing each branch library’s service, but I am con- 
vinced that the branch librarian ought to compile the material. In addition 
to the above objection, any pamphlet produced by Headquarters must 
necessarily be impersonal, and in many counties the townships will vary to 
an extent which will make publicity matter for one place unsuitable in tone 
for another. I think, too, that the introduction to the library service of the 
place, or indeed, booklists, or other material, should reflect the personnel 
of the branch, so that the borrower gains at once some idea of the atmo- 
sphere he will encounter. This means that the material ought to be pro- 
duced afresh, when the branch librarian changes. But why not? The 
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newcomer will retain what he thinks best in his predecessor’s scheme of 
things, but there is no need for his peculiar talents to go unheralded.” 


“Rie” 


Our Library 


Keerg, H. J. A Century in print: the story of Hazell’s, 1839-1939. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney. 10s. 6d. 


LL our readers, more especially those interested in printing, will be 
interested in this book. It is the story of the building up of a 


great firm, and the résumé of a hundred years of printing history. 
The illustrations are fascinating, and show the development of typography 
from Victorian times to the present day. In addition to all this, the book is 
a fine piece of craftsmanship ; the text is set in Baskerville, on a fine paper 
with wide margins, and the volume; with its dark-green boards and elegant 
die stamp, is delightful to handle. 


Marcaret S. Taytor. A Handbook of classification and cataloguing for 
school and college librarians. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 


A handbook of Classification and Cataloguing is of practical value to 
school and college librarians who know little of either subject, and who wish 
to arrange their collections professionally. It gives brief and simple direc- 
tions for the classifying and cataloguing of books to suit the particular needs 
of schools. 

Dewey, Bliss, and the Cheltenham, are the three schemes selected as the 
most suitable for use in such libraries. Obviously there could be no elabora- 
tion on these in the forty-eight pages devoted to classification, but the main 
points of each are dealt with clearly and in a way that shows the comparative 
value of each scheme. Helpful suggestions are made as to ways of adapting 
these classifications to fit the special nature of school libraries, and to balance 
the scheme with the stock of books so that there are not gaps under some 
headings and insufficient provision under others. Small details of routine, 
such as how to arrange the shelf guides, etc., are briefly described and will 
be of great value to the uninitiated. 

There are fifteen cataloguing rules taken from the A.A. Code and modi- 
fied with illustrative examples to clarify them. The process to be followed 


with pseudonymous, anonymous, and titled authors, etc., is simplified and f 


adequately illustrated, so as to prevent confusion. 
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Where further information is required, useful references are made to the 
right books, complete with publishers and prices, and in this way as well 
as in its practical exposition of the chief difficulties of classification and 
cataloguing, this volume is a helpful handbook to those whom it concerns. 

I. A. N. 
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